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on the ground cross-legged, and looking so miserable and
forlorn that for all his misdeeds I could not help feeling
sorry for him. His fellow-countrymen showed him less
compassion, treating him to many taunts and jeers, as
they did also his wife. They made her mock salaams,
addressed her in ridicule as ' Queen' and' her Highness,'
and otherwise made fun of her. As soon, however,
as the officers perceived this, they at once put a stop to
it, and Captain Dennys had the poor woman removed
to a distance, till we decided what to do with her and
the other prisoners.
A party of men were now sent into the village; on
their reporting it empty, orders were given to set it on
lire. We were watching the flames, when, to our horror,
we perceived a party of men on the flat roof of one of the
houses. The flames were rapidly approaching them. We
shouted, and Captain Dennys sent a party of tent-pitchers
to their assistance. Their danger was more apparent
than real, the house was on the margin of the village.
Before the relieving party reached them they had leaped
off the roof, and we presently, to our satisfaction, saw
them scampering away across the fields.
The Sepoys had beheld the peril of their countrymen
with great indifference. They exhibited, however, a
lively interest in that of a pretty white cow, which, having
escaped from the village, appeared inclined to run back
to it. They shouted, gesticulated, appealed to the animal
not to rush on to its fate, and till it had turned and
run off in another direction they were wild with ex-
citement. When the village was consumed, that is,
when the thatches were burnt, for nothing else was com-
bustible, we continued our inarch. Dayby Sing and the
prisoners who had been found in arms we carried with
us, the rest and the women we released. We marched